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SELECT MORAL TALE. 


mn business must 





THE WIDOW OF ZI 


Benbecchir, the Cadi 


BRA 
f Zebra, 


} 


One day met a 


yor Woman w! 





) was weeping and ving a mul 


he patient animal stepped on slowly, with his head 


n, and seeming to share in 


nging do 


of his mistress, of whom he was the sole resource: 

“Wi lost thou weep, my poor mother ”’ said 
Ren chir, with much tenderness Well may you 
style me a poor mother,” replied the woman; “for 


this mule, th that he carries, and the 


’ 
empty s ick 


miserab] ‘garment which covers me , orm the whole 


of my possessions the Caliph has ley ived me of 
** And what 
] 


astonished Cadi 


very thing « ls lid thy wealth con- 


31st of 


said th 
ss of a little farm ; it was the inheri- 


ind myself, 


*T was mistre 


tance of my husband from our ances- 


tors ; we were born and brought up here together ; 


we loved each other from childhood ; we became 


‘ 1 


man and wife, and experienced in marriage that fe- 


licity which is the lot of those whom love and virtue 


te I became a mother; judge then how_pre 


ious our little heritage had become! On this ac- 
yunt my husband at his last hour, as he lay on his 
bed of death, which I bedewed with my tears, im 


plored of me to do every thins my power to re 


ain this dwelling, bequeathed to us by our for 


fathers, and never let it fall into any other hands 
but those of our son This excellent young ma 


vented from receiving his father’s last bless 





was then risking his life, as he is at this n ent, i 


the armies that are fighting for the Caliph, w 
wards him by depriving his mother of all she is pos- 
sessed of.—You May easily conceive my despair, if 
1 to consider the cruel situation 

} 


vou will deigt 
vhich I am pla I must quit these scenes which 
are filled with the sweetest remembrance of my 
childhood, and which witnessed my duty and obe- 
lience tomy virtuous parents ; this isthe spot where 


ove the most pure was consummated by a h: 





Under the arbor that received our 


first 


marriage. 
vows, my hands have raised a tomb to the memory 
f my worthy husband ; the verdure of this tomb, 
ts only ornament, is incessantly wet with my tears. 
Every evening I there repeated my thoughts and 
actions of the day ; and it seemed to meas if his be- 
atified spirit hovered nearme. If a passing zephyr 
gently agitated the surrounding foliage, 1 shudder 


7 


ed, not with fear, for my conduct has always been 
exempt from reproach, but this slight movement 

seemed to warn mé of the invisible presence of my 

beloved. How often has the dawn of day surprised 
me at the tomb which the hands of love had raised ! 
I reckoned on the return of my son; when I should 
conduct him to the revered spot, recal to him the 


virtues of his father, and engage him to honor his 





memory, by practising those virtues of which he 





1 


gave him the example And now, a disconsolate 


widow, separated from a husband I adored, so 
far from seeing my beloved son, I am deprived of 
the dwelling of my ancestors, I am compelled to 
wander through this world of sorrow, without sup 
port, without any resources.’ 

The tears and sobs of this unfortunate female af- 
knew 


the reason why the Caliph had determined to take 


fected the virtuous Cadi; he asked her if sh 


this farm from her’ ‘He wishes,’ replied she, ‘to 
*“Mer 
himself, ‘he that hath 


his fancy of 


build in its place a pl 


ciful Alla 


») many palaces! 


pleasant summer palacc 
said the Cadi to 


must he, to satisfy 





having another, drive away 
© Al 


isked Benbecchu 


4 poor woman from h 


emit d you 


inheritance 





‘Indemnified me ” replied t 
: a 





widow ‘not atall ; he offered me, at first, a trif 
sum; but after my refusal to sell this little spot of 
land which was so dear to me, he took it from n 


by foree !’ *And did you never represent to hin 


your sorrowful condition ” ‘I cast myself at his fect; 


1 bathed them with my tears ; I implored ; Lentreat 


ed; but I was mistress of no eloquence, except 


that of the heart; h 


would not listen to me, but 


lm 
ter, by his command, I was driven from my dwel 
: ; 


ling 


with harshness orders away; and the day af 


Benbecchir lifted up his eyes towards heaven, 


and said with a sigh, ‘God of the faithful! Father of 


whole human race! he is thy representativ: 


n earth, and can he refuse grant 





re ® to those 
who ask him for that which justice has a right to 
laim ? And thou, kind and beneficent Power, thou 


pardonest us mortals in our most unjust demands 
‘My good mother,’ ] 


udded he, ‘lend me for a few 


moments, the mule and the sack, and follow me ata 


listance. I have som fluence over the Caliph, 


ind 1 will make use of it in your service ; tell me, 





de you know wher 
© He i} 


he 1s just nov 





happens to be,’ replied the widow, ‘ precisely 





spot of earth which once was mine. But 
» «Be 
} 


adi; he then took 


not 


are you going to do with the mule 


uneasy, follow me,’ replied the ¢ 





: shortest way to join the Caliph, who received 
‘Tha 


he, ‘how comes 


him with his usual amenity. e not seen you 





in a long time, Benbecchir,’ said 


it that you visit me here to «day * Sublime com 
mander of the faithful,’ replied Benbecchir, ‘I am 
come to speak in behalf of a poor woman, who——’ 





‘ft guess what you would say,’ said the Caliph with 
severity, ‘nor willl hear any-further. Let that fool- 
ish and obstinate woman suffer as she deserves '— 


Am not | absolute master of the lives and posse 


sions of my subjects” 





‘Thy power on earth,’ replied Benbecchir, ‘ is 
unlimited. The poor woman no longer claims the 
possessions that heretofore belonged to her ; she re 
quests only one poor remembrance ; and if you 
will permit me to order that her wish may bé accom- 
plished, I will fill this sack with earth taken from 
her former land.’ ‘1 consent to that,’ replied the Ca 
liph, smiling, ‘ take.one sack, and even ten if you 
desire it. In a short time, Benbecchir, you will not 
know this place ; for instead of that he avy building, 
will be erected a magnificent palace, and there 

} 


superb fountain will embellish those gardens whic! 


I have already planted. The situation is delightful 
it is that which first charmed me, and I mean to ret 
ler ita most enchanting spot.’ 


*Ah! 


had been filling his sack with earth, ‘now sublin 


’ replied the Cadi, who, during all this tim 


commander of the faithful, deign to grant me on 


favor, which will seem to thee as singular as th 
first which Lasked you.’ ‘1 will grant it you,” re 
plied the Caliph *I beg then that my master and 
sovereign will help me to put this load on the mule 
This isa ular 1 uest |’ 1 plied the ¢ alipl 
N i you think of such a thins Call one oi 


* Suffer me,’ re 


plied he Cadi, ‘to treat this favor from vot ! 
implore of you not to refuse me.’ 

y wre mad; tl load is too hea ft 

l the Caliph loo heavy !” retort Ber 


1 with earth 





ir, this sack fill So small 
portion of soil on which we tread, too heavy 
And thou, my lord, thou dost not tremble at t 
thought that thou must o1 lay stand fore t 
Judge of all mamkind here not o ack f 
ed with « arth, but tl I I oF Vv h ry kes 
part, with all thet hou hast caused retch 

iw ) \ n thou hast des; l, wil 
weigh nea onscit » that thou wil 
not listen t hich wil th isc up | " 
nent aga th fore the Et l | reproach 
thee with havi vcen deaf t I y rhe 
rengnest here below as an abso c i i y 
nod thor in lispose of a man’s lit Oo 
word from thee may plunge thousands into misery 
but there will come a time when thou shalt be on 
level with the meanest of thy slaves.’ 


‘Me, on a level 


with my slaves !’ said the Calipl 
> said Benbecchir ; ‘tl 


‘IT was wi 





‘ " ' ‘ not 
art eXal » the at U 
14 , hon t 
beyond the grave rh ou | d 
— Snet that w 1 th ) t 
orm th is at Was thy power, tl 





iter will be thy responsit ility Each of thy s 








ject l ly have to render an account of vy 
th " pos sed, while thou must be 
count t pOssessions OF thy peo} le I 
well, pardon thy slave for this his temerity 
Benbecchir was about to depart, and the ( 
called hun back Pardo ' Ah! Tow 
4 thousand thanks for having opened 1 Ve 
the injustice lL have alr than half i 
ted. Ket the widow be ght hither; let | 
again be put im possession of her inheritance ; a1 
} to indemnify her for the t that my « 
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caused her to shed, let her land be augmented by 
« portion of my gardens which are in its vicinity. 1 
will give orders for the return of her beloved son ; 
let him come and comfort his mother, and conse- 
crate to her the remainder of his days. As for thou, 
Benbecchir, never quit my court; the greatest 
want a monarch feels, is that of a friend who fears 
not to address to him the words of truth, when it 
even thwarts his dearest inclination.s” 


_ NATURAL GRANDEUR. 














(The following prose description of a visit to Nra- 
GaRa Fauis has more eloquence, because it has 
more truth, than any other account of those scenes 
we have met with either in verse or prose. } 

[N. York Patriot. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 

The first thing to be done, after descending the 
tower of steps, is to strip ourselves of all clothing, 
except a single covering of linen, and a silk hand- 
kerchief tied tight over the ears. This costume, 
with the addition of a pair of pumps, is the court- 
cress of the palace of Niagara. 

We passed about fifty rods under the Table Rock, 
beneath whose brow and crumbling sides we could 
not stop to shudder, our minds were at once so ex- 
cited and oppressed, as we approached that eternal 
gateway, which nature has built of the motionless 
rock and the rushing torrent, as a fitting entrance 
to her most awful magnificence. We turned a jut- 
ting corner of the rock, and the chasm yawned up- 
onus. The noise of the cataract was most deafen- 
ing ; its headlong’ grandeur rolled from the very 
skies; we were drenched by the overflowings of 
the stream ; our breath was checked by the violence 
ofthe wind, which for a moment scattered away the 
clouds of spray, when a full view of the torrent, 
raining down its diamonds in infinite profusion, 
opened upon us. Nothing could eqttal the brilliancy 
of the spectacle. The weight of the falling waters 
made the very rock beneath us tremble, and from 
the cavern that received them issued a roar, as if 
the confined spirits of all who had ever been drown- 
@d_ joined in a united scream for help! Here we 
stocu,—-in the very jaws of Niagara,—deafened by 
an uproar, whose tremendous din seemed to fall up- 
on the ear in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and 
surrounded by an unimaginable and oppressive gran- 
deur. My mind recoiled from the immensity of the 
tumbling tide ; and thought of time and of eterni- 
ty, and felt that nothing but its own immortality 
could rise against the force of such an element. 

The guide now stopped to take breath. He told 
us, by hallooing in our ears at the top of his voice, 
** that we must turn our heads away from the spray 
when it blew against us, draw the hand downwards 
over the face if we felt giddy, and not rely too much 
on the loose pieces of rock.” With these instruc- 
tions he began to conduct us, one by one, beneath 
the sheet. +A few steps farther, and the light of the 
sun no longer shone upon us. ‘There was a grave- 
like twilight, which enabled us to see our way, 
when the irregular blasts of wind drove the water 
from us; but most of the time it was blown upon 
us from the sheet with such fury that every drop 
seemed a sting, and in such quantities that the 

weight was almost insupportable. My situation 


was distracting ; it grew darker at every step, and 
in addition to the general tremor with which every 
thing in the neighborhood of Niagara is shuddering, 
I could feel the shreds and splinters of the rock 
yield as I seized them for support, and my feet were 
continually slipping upon the slimy stones. I was 
obliged, more than once, to have recourse to the 
prescription of the guide to cure my giddiness, and 
though I would have given the world to retrace my 
steps, I felt myself following his darkened figure, 
vanishing before me, as the maniac, faithful to the 
phantoms of his illusion, pursues it to his doom. All 
my faculties of terror seemed strained to their ex- 
treme, and my mind lost all sensation, except the 
sole idea of a universal, prodigious, and unbroken 
motion. 

Although the noise exceeded by far the extrava- 
gance of my anticipation, I was in some degree pre- 
pared for this. I expected, too, the loss of breath 
from the compression of the air, though not the suf- 
focation of the spray ; but the wind, the violence 
of the wind exceeding, as I thought, in swiftness 
and power the most desolating hurricane—how 
came the wind there ? There, too, in such violence 
and variety, as if it were the cave of olus in re- 
bellion. One would think that the river above, 
fearful of the precipice to which it was rushing, in 
the folly of its desperation, had seized with giant 
arms upon the upper air, and in its half-way course 
abandoned it in agony. 

We now came opposite a part of the sheet, which 
was thinner, and of course lighter. The guide stop- 
ped, and pointed upwards ; I looked—and beheld 
the sun, *‘shorn of his beams” indeed, and so 
quenched with the multitudinous waves, that his 
faint rays shed but a pale and silvery hue upon the 
cragged and ever humid walls of the cavern. 

Nothing can be looked at steadily beneath Niaga- 
ra., The hand must constantly guard the eyes against 
the showers which are forced from the main body 
of the fall, and the head must be constantly averted 
from a steady position, to escape the sudden and 
vehement blasts of wind. One is constantly expos- 
ed to the sudden rising of the spray, which bursts 
up like smoke from a furnace, till it fills the 
whole cavern, and then, condensed with the rapidi- 
ty of steam, is precipitated in rain ; in addition to 
which, there is no support but flakes of the rock, 
which are constantly dropping off ; and nothing to 
stand upon buta bank of loose stones covered with 
innumerable eels. 

Still there are moments when the eye, at one 
glance, can catch a glimpse of this magnificent sa- 
loon. On one side the enormous ribs of the preci- 
pice arch themselves with Gothic grandeur more 
than one hundred feet above our heads, with a rot- 

tenness more threatening than the waters under 
which they groan. From their summitis projected, 
with incalculable intensity, a silvery flood, in which 
the sun seems to dance like a fire-fly. Beneath, is 
a chasm of death; an,anvil, upon which the ham- 
mers of the cataract beat with unsparing and re- 
morseless might; an abyss of wrath, where the 
heaviest damnation might find new torment, and 
how] unheard. 

We had now penetrated to the inmost recess. A 
pillar of the precipice juts directly out into the sheet, 





and beyond it no human foot canstep, but to annihi- 








guint 
lation. The distance from the edge of the falls, to 
the rock which arrests our progress, is said to be 
forty-five feet, but I do not think this has ever been 
accurately ascertained. The arch under which w« 
passed, is evidently undergoing a rapid decay at 
the bottom, while the top, unwasted, juts out like 
the leaf of a table. Consequently a fall must hap 
pen, and, judging from its appearance, may be ex 
pected every day ; and this is probably the only real 
danger in going beneath the sheet. We passed to 
our temporary home, through the valley which 
skirts the upper stream, among gilded clouds and 
rainbows and wildflowers, and felt that we had ex 
perienced a consummation of curiosity ; that w« 
had looked upon that, than which earth could offer 
nothing to the eye or heart of man more awful o: 
more magnificent. oF." 
A —— 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 

The White Mountains of New-Hampshire, the 
highest in the United States, except, perhaps, the 
Rocky Mountains, are beginning to attract the at 
tention of travellers, and measures are about being 
taken to open a road to Mount Washington, whicl 
is said to exceed the highest part of the Allegha- 
nies and the Green Mountains in Vermont, by 
2,500 feet. ‘* Mount Washington is more than 2000 
feet higher than Ben Nevis, the highest mountain is 
Great Britain, more than 2,500 higher than Snow 
den, and of about equal altitude with Mount Olyn 
pus, of classic fame. The name by which I hay 
mentioned it is now pretty well established by cus 
tom, and will doubtless supersede its rather unmu 
sical Indian title of Agiococook. _ It is surrounded 
by five lower peaks, bearing the names of Adams 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Pleasant The last 
name seems to be a sort of locum tenants, till ano- 
ther presidential election.—The highest point of 
Mount W. is nearly 2000 feet below the limit of a 
perpetual snow, which in our climate is 8000 feet.— 
There is, however, a great quantity of snow remai 
ing upon it till the month of July, and in dry sea 
sons small portions might be found in shady crey 
ces throughout the year, but as this summer had 
been rainy, we found none in any place. The most 
proper time for ascending the White Mountains, is 
early in June. In August scarcely a day passes in 
which the summits are not enveloped ina dense fog, 
and travellers are sometimes obliged to wait more 
thana week for weather sufficiently clear to discov 
er the path.” 

** Here cloudless regions calmthe soul, 
Bid mortal cares be still ; 
Calm passions wayward will eontrol, 
And rectify the will. 


“Here, ’midst some vast expanse, the mind 
With swelling virtue fires, 

Forgets that earth it leaves behind, 
And to its Heaven aspires.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 








MARIA ANTOINETTE. 

The following sketch of this unfortunate Queen 
of France (wife of Louis 16th) was written by Doc- 
tor Moore, during the imprisonment of that lady. 
Many of our young readers will peruse it with inter- 
est ; feeling, as they ever must, a sympathy for the 
sufferings of the innocent, even though inflicted 
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during a struggle for the achievement of liberty, 
whose sacred name has often been used deceitfully 
to accomplish the vilest purposes. 

She loved to descend from the throne, that she 
might enjoy the comforts of society. Her natural 
impressions as a woman had more influence on her 
conduct than the artificial deportment dictated to her 
asa queen. How necessary the pomp of etiquette 
aud the frigidity of reserve may be to high born 
dullness and insipid vanity, they were tasteless and 
fatiguing to a beautiful and lively woman, inspired 
with the desire, and conscious of the power, of pleas- 
ing. Her heart delighted in the confidence of friend- 
ship, and preferred that style of society where there 
was at least an appearance of equality. She distin- 
guished people not so much by the gradations and 
shades of heraldry, but as they seemed more or less 
iccomplished or amiable ; and by this means mor- 
tally offended many illustrious persons of both sex- 
es, who had no pretensions of that nature 





Fonder of entertaiments than her husband, she 
had often private suppers, where the usual topics of 


Parisian conversation, with all the vivacity and free 
dom of the Parisian societies, took place 

This did not exist long without malignant inter- 
pretation. The prudes and duennas of the court, 
left out of the queen’s parties, were offended. Had 
she been better able to support the languor of pomp 
and the slavery of etiquette, the eye of suspicion 
vould have been lulled, or kept at a distance, the 

mgue of slander ever awed, and the gloom of for- 


, removing all idea of pleasure, would have 





the court the appearance of mere righteous- 
ness by being less gay 

In a beautiful, sprightly, unguarded woman, ca- 
jumny found an easy prey, and afterwards, united 
with sedition, made a joint attack on the queen 
She who seemed destined to give lasting peace and 
prosperity to France, was by malignity represented 
is the cause of public misery, and the determined 

nemy of the country. 

She fell at last the unfortunate and deeply la- 
nented victim of seditious assassins ; but a generous 
firmness never forsook her in her last moments,as well 
as in the most trying occasion ; of that firmness she 
gave a strong proof, when advised to withdraw some 
time from Versailles, she answered, “ I am determin- 
ed never to forsake my husband : if the Parisians are 
bent upon murdering me, I will die at the feet of 
the king !” 

The annals of the unfortunate do not record any 
situation more dreadful than that of the unhappy 
Queen of France. 

The daughter of an empress, the sister of empe- 
rors, the wife of a king lately considered as the 
most powerful in Europe, seems now more pre-emi- 
nent in wretchedness than ever she was in rank avd 
splendour. 

She was not only a queen, but a beautiful woman ; 
not only accustomed to the interested and ostenta- 
tious submission that attends power, but to that 
more pleasing attention and obedience which are 
paid to beauty. Fortune accompanied her friend- 
ship, and happiness her smiles. She found her 
wishes anticipated, and saw her very looks obeyed. 
How painful must now be the dreadful reverse ! 


» up in & prison, surrounded with barbarians, 


wretches who rejoice in her calamity, and insult 
her sorrow ! 
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The absence of original articles for this number 
will, we think, be amply recompensed by the inter- 
When 


the effusions of Johnson, Cowper, Montgomery, 


est of the selections which we have found. 


Bryant, and other distinguished men, are judiciously 
placed before our readers, we are sure they will be 
willing to pardon the backwardness of correspon- 
dents, and forego the trouble of perusing the hasty 
We 
cannot, however, let the occasion pass, without 


and ill-digested lucubrations of the Editor. 


reminding our literary friends of the duty they 
owe to their less-gifted fellow mortals, and telling 
them to be ** Be niggards of advice on no pretence.” 
uidagtiliainte 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
THE PORT 

“In the Bible Society, all names and distinctions 
of sects are blended till they are lost, like the pris- 
matic colours, in a ray of pure and perfect light. In 
the Missionary work, though divided, they are not 
discordant ; but, like the same colours displayed 
and harmonized in the rainbow, they form an arch 
of glory, ascending on one hand from earth to hea- 
ven, and on the other, descending from heaven to 
earth, a bow of promise, a covenant of peace, a sign 
that the storm is passing away, and the Sun of right- 
eousness, with healing in his wings, breaking forth 
over all nations.” 

anicinag 
MORAL REFLECTIONS. 

The disturbers of our happiness, in this 
world, are our desires, our griefs, and 
our fears; and to all these, the considera- 
tion of mortality is a certain and adequate 
remedy. Think, says Epictetus, frequent- 
ly on poverty, banishment, and death, and 
thou wilt then never indulge violent de- 
sires, or give up tby heart to mean senti- 
ments. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is found- 
ed on just observation, will easily be grant- 
ed, when we reflect, how that vehemence 
of eagerness after the common objects of 
pursuitis kindled in ourminds. We re- 
present to ourselves the pleasures of some 
future possession, and suffer our thoughts 
to dwell attentively upon it, till it has 
wholly engrossed the imagination, and 
permits us not to conceive any happiness 
but its attainment, or any misery but its 
loss; every other satisfaction which the 
bounty of Previdence has scattered over 
life is neglected as inconsiderable, in com- 
parison of the great object which we have 
placed before us, and is thrown from us 
as incumbering our activity, or tramp- 
led under foot as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much 
of this ardour has been remitted, when a 
sharp or tedious sickness has set death 
before hiseyes. The extensive influence 








of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the 





praises of admirers, and the attendance 
of supplicants, have appeared vain and 
empty things, when the last hour seemed 
te be approaching ; and the same appear 
ance they would always have, if the same 
thought was always predominant. We 
should then find the absurdity of stretch- 
ing out our arms incessantly to grasp that 
which we cannot keep, and wearing out 
our lives in endeavors to add new tur- 
rets to the fabric of ambition, when the 
foundation itself is shaking, and tHe 
ground on which it stands is mouldering 
away.—/| Dr. Johnson’s Rambler. 





a 

FROM COWPER’S CORRESPONDENCE 

I think with you, that the most mag 
nificent object under heaven is the great 
deep; and cannot but feel an unpolite spe- 
cies of astonishment, when I consider the 
multitudes that view it, without emotion, 
and even without reflection. In all its 
various forms, it is an object of all others 
the most suited to affect us with lasting 
impressions of the awful power that cre- 
ated and controls it. I am the less in- 
clined to think this negligence excusable, 
because, at a time of life when I gave as 
little attention to religious subjects as al- 
most any man, I yet remember that the 
waves would preach to me, and that in the 
midst of dissipation I had an earto them. 
One of Shakspeare's characters says—‘1 
am never merry when I hear sweet mu- 
sic.’ The same effect that harmony 
seems to have had upon him, I have ex- 
perienced from the sight and sound of the 
ocean, which have often composed my 
thoughts into a melancholy not unpleas 
ing, or without its use. 

* * * » * om 

The moment a man takes it into his 
foolish head that he has what the world 
calls genius, he gives himself a discharge 
from the servile drudgery of all friendly 
offices, and becomes good for nothing, 
except in the pursuit of his favourite em- 
ployment. 7 * . * * * 

I have lately finished eight volumes of 
Johnson’s Prefaces, or Lives of the Poets. 
In all that number I observed but one 
man—a poet of no great fame—of whom 
I did not know that he existed till I found 
him there, whose mind seems to have 
had the slightest tincture of religion; 
and he was hardly in his senses. His 
name was Collins. He sunk into a state 
of melancholy, and died young. Not 
long before his death, he was found at 
his lodgings in Islington by his biogra- 
pher, with the New Testament in his 
hand. He said to Johnson, ‘I have but 
one book, but itis the best.” Of him, 
therefore, there are some hopes. But 


from the lives of all the rest there is but 
one inference to be -drawn; that poets 
are a very worthless, wicked set of peo- 


ple. 
After all, it is a melancholy observation, 





which it is impossible not to make, after 








~ without one. 
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having -. this series of poetical 


lives, that where there were such shin- 
ing talents, there should be. so little vir- 
tue, : 

These luminaries of our country seem 
to have been kindled into a brighter 
blaze than others, only that their spots 
might be more noticed! So much can 
nature do for our intellectual parts, and so 
little for our moral. What vanity, petu- 
lance in Pope? How painfully sensible 
of censure, and yet how restless in pro- 
vocation! ‘To what mean artifices could 
Addison stoop, in hopes of injuring the 
reputation of his friend! Savage, how 
sordidly vicious, and the more condemn- 
ed for the pains that are taken to palliate 
his vices. Offensive as they appear 
through a veil, how would they disgust 
What a sycophant to the 
public taste was Dryden; sinning against 
his feelings, lewd in his writings, though 
chaste in bis conversation. I know not 
but one might search these eight vo- 
lumes with a candle, as the prophet says, 
to find a man, and not find one, unless, 
perhaps, Arbuthnot were he. I shall be- 
gin Beattie this evening, and propose to 
myself much satisfaction in reading him. 
In him, at least, I shall find a man whose 
faculties have now and then a glimpse 
from Heaven upon them :—a man; not in- 
deed in possession of much evangelical 
light, but faithfu] to what he has, and 
never neglecting an opportunity to use 
it! How much more respectable such a 
Character, than that of thousands who 
would call him blind, and yet have not 
the grace to practise half his virtue !— 
He, too, is a poct, and wrote the Minstrel. 
The specimens which I have seen of it 
pleased me much. 

—— 
COURTSHIP FROM THE PSALMS. 

A young lady in the west of England, 
named Grace Lord, by her uncommon ac- 
complishments, had become the object of 
attention to numerous suitors. The young 
lady constantly referred them to her fa- 
ther, who, being of a whimsical temper, 
as well as being much attached to the so- 
ciety of his daughter, for a long time gave 
noone a favourable reception. At length 
a young man, who had remarked that the 
father was a great humourist, after expe- 
riencing a refusal, addressed him in writ- 
ing in the following words, from the ver- 
sion of the 67th Psalm : 

“Have mercy on me Lord, 
And grant to me thy Grace.” 

The expedient succeeded, and he ob- 
tained the young lady with the paternal 
consent. ~ 
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Adulation is pleasing to most people, 
particularly to youth. Believe not. that 
a gentleman is enamoured of you, because 
he uses a few tender expressions; but re- 


stows on you, the next moment. he will 
lavish on another. 


member, the same compliments he nil 





POETRY. 


The subjoined extract is from the poems of Wm. 
C. Bryant, an American poet of much merit, if not 
of much distinction. It affords us great pleasure to 
aid in the diffusion of the efforts of native genius, 
and we but coincide in the opinion of many, when 
we say that the poetic works of the above gentle- 
man deserve to have a more extensive circulation 
“Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. 
. * 
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Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre.—-The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and poured round 
all 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite hosts of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 


That slumber in its bosom. 
. * . > 


* * . 


So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure’ All that breathe 
Willshare thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night 











Scourged tohis dungeon, but sustained and soothed | 


By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





THE THREE EPOCHS OF LIFE. 
BIRTH, MARRIAGS, AND DEATH. 

Behold the lovely infant’s fragile form, 

How sweet, how innocent it lies ; 
What heart, that seeing, does not warm, 

Or hearing, melts not at its cries ? 
Angels they seem, though forms of flesh be given, 
To hide the spirit, pure as those in Heaven ! 
When early sports and plays are o’er, 

And youth to hardy mankood grown ; 
When early toys shall please no more, 

And beauty’s flow’rs are fully blown, 
Wedlock fulfils creation’s heay’nly plan, 
Links fast the fate, and sealsthe happiness of man! 
Death tears the infant from the breast, 

And makes the lovely prey his own ; 
The blooming youth he lays to rest, 

Ere life to bien is fully known : 
Nature, too, calls wearied age to his last sleep, 
Sleep of the Grave ! how long, how sound, is 

deep ! ~ THE STRANGER. 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK BYENING Post. 

The following beautiful stanzas are copied from 
the Pensacola Floridian. ‘The first is from the pen 
of R. H. Wilde, Esq. of Georgia ; and the second : 
is said to be by a lady of Baltimore. This will make : 
its way to every heart. 

STANZAS. 
My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die 
Yet on the rose’s humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept the waste to sec ; 
Sut none shall ever weep for me 





My life is like the autumn leaf, 

That trembles in the moon’s pale fay 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away ! 

Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
lhe winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for m« 


ren 


My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tempe’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand 

Yet, as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud mourns the sea, 
Sut none, alas! shall mourn for me 
ANSWER 

The dews of night may fall from heavs 
Upon the wither’d rose’s bed, 

And tears of fond regret be giver 

To mourn the virtues of the dead 

Yet morning’s sun the dews will drs 
And tears will fade from sorrow’s ey¢ 
Affection’s pangs be lull’d to sleep, 
And even love forget to weep. 
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The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 

Che autumn winds bewail its bloom, 

And friends may heave the sigh of griet 

O’er those who sleep within the tomb ; 

Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, 

And time will bring more smiling hou 

In friendship’s heart all grief will die, : 
And even love forget to sigh 

The sea may on the dese 
Lament each trace it bears away, 
The lonely heart its grief may pow 
O’er cherish’d friendship’s fast decay 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance light and gaily on 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn 
And even love forgets to mourn 


‘t shore 


LIFE’S PETTY ILLS 
I saw the cloud of sable hue 
Spread all heav’n’s northern summit oy 
And one pale star just twinkling through, 
Wan as the cheek of hopeless lover— 


i saw the storm come fiercely on, 
Howling its sullen notes of sorrow, 

And gazed until that star was gone, 
And ask’d,—Oh;, will it shine to-morr« 


The morrow came—tie evening fell— 
I saw it brighter shine than ever ; 

Its smiling beams seemed fain to tell— 
“The whirlwind’s rage canreach me neve! 


And thus, I thought, my soul should scorn 
Life’s petty ills that round it hover— 
And fearless wait the genial morn 
When clouds and storms shallall be over 


The woes that shade our spirits here 
Will pass~as pass’d that threat’ning shower— 

And they shall flourish in a sphere 
Far, far beyond the tempest’s power. 








